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PREFACE. 


OXFORD  will  this  Term  be  called  on  to  make 
a  momentous  decision.  As  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  the  actual  vote  will  be  taken  on  a  com- 
paratively narrow  issue,  viz.  whether  students  in 
honours  in  the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  shall  or  shall  not  be  required  to  possess  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

To  a  layman  (as  regards  Natural  Science)  it 
seems  odd  that  it  should  be  deemed  best  for  a 
student  in  that  branch  of  study  to  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  language  out  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  scientific  nomenclature  is  coined  (bar- 
barically  enough  sometimes),  but  let  that  pass  ;  it 
has  so  seemed  good  to  half  the  resident  voting 
body  in  the  University,  and  o  T0I9  TrXeioai  8ok€l 
(even  though  only  by  two)  tout   ilvai  (fxx^^v. 

But  does  any  sane  man  suppose  that  the  Faculty 
of  Natural  Science  including  Mathematics  is  to 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  dfiovaia  ?  W'ill  the  Oriental 
and  Indian  languages  not  clamour  for  emancipation 
from  uncongenial  shackles  .^  Will  the  Jurisprudence 
School,  the  Modern  History  School,  the  English 
Literature  School,  the  New  School  of  Modern 
Languages  contentedly  continue  to  handicap  their 
votaries  with  pass-Greek  ? 

And  can  Alma  Mater  be  expected  to  remain 
permanently  deaf  to  the  bitter  cry  of  the  helpless 
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(and  hopeless)  passman, — especially  if,  having  failed 
to  turn  to  practical  account  his  modern  side  school 
teaching,  he  desires  as  a  pis  alter  to  compass  an 
University  degree  ? 

We  must  then  face  the  fact  that,  if  the  statute 
now  undergoing  incubation  is  hatched,  Greek  must 
sooner  or  later  disappear  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
University,  except  as  an  honour  subject  in  Classical 
Moderations  and  in  the  Schools  of  Literse  Hu- 
maniores  and  Theology,  and  as  a  pass  subject  for 
a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  *  Rudiments  of 
Faith  '  Candidates,  till  that  examination  disappears, 
as  it  speedily  will,  when  compulsory  Greek  goes. 

And  with  its  disappearance  from  the  University 
as  a  sine  qiia  noii  for  graduation  must  come  the 
speedy  disappearance  of  the  study  of  Greek  from 
Schools,  which  again  by  reciprocal  interaction  must 
mean  its  eventual  absolute  disappearance  from  the 
Universities,  till  the  next  Renaissance  and  return 
to  sanity  on  the  part  of  a  besotted  nation. 

The  prospect  is  serious  enough  to  give  pause 
before  taking  a  step  which,  if  taken,  is  irrevocable, 
— vestigia  nutta  retrorsum, — and  may  bespeak  at- 
tention to  the  following  attempt  to  put  the  case 
for  Greek  temperately  and  clearly. 


m)t  Stubu  0f  0xttt 


I. 

Is  the  extrusion  of  the  study  of  Greek  to  be 
desired  ? 

Now  more  than  ever  science,  whether  about 
things  mental  or  material,  needs  the  fineness  of 
touch,  which  no  other  language  has  in  the  same 
degree,  for  her  multifarious  work  of  defining, 
sorting,  analyzing.  Now,  more  than  even  in  the 
century  of  the  Renaissance,  the  culture  in  which 
ancient  Greece  still  stands  unrivalled  is  almost 
deified.  Now  the  specialty  of  our  studies  is  to 
exhume  the  records  of  the  past.  Now  the  atten- 
tion of  religious  people  is  turned,  as  in  the  days 
of  Casaubon,  to  the  investigation  of  old  manu- 
scripts. And  yet  now  is  the  time  chosen  for 
a  vehement  assault  on  the  study  of  the  language, 
history,  literature  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  might 
be  added,  that  the  disparagement  of  Greek  is  all 
the  more  strangle  at  a  time  when  the  athletics, 
in  which  Hellas  has  excelled  all  nations,  are  ex- 
alted in  England  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  a 
science,  almost  a  religion. 

Several  causes  concur.  In  the  march  onward 
of  humanity  there  is  a  law  at  work,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  that  the  fashions  of  one  period 
must  be  reversed  by  the  period  which  comes 
next,  and  that  the  pendulum  must  swing  so  far 
in  the  new  direction  as  it  has   swung  in  the  old. 
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Also,  the  study  of  '  dead  '  languages — if  anything 
so  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion can  be  so  styled — is  crowded  out  by  other 
studies  for  want  of  room.  Above  all,  the  world 
is  in  a  hurry  ;  there  is  too  much  pushing  through 
the  crowd  to  snatch  unripe  fruit,  too  little  pa- 
tience, too  little  of  that  best  quality  in  a  racer — 
the  power  to  stay.  Accordingly,  a  study  which 
men  of  art,  of  science,  of  literature,  historians, 
theologians,  &c.,  all  know  to  be  inestimable,  will 
be  lost  unless  timely  consideration  may  avert 
such  a  catastrophe. 

The  question  is  too  large  to  be  settled  from 
a  merely  professional  standpoint.  Eminent  scho- 
lars, such  as  Professor  Robinson  Ellis,  or  the 
late  Mr.  Shilleto,  can,  of  course,  testify  with 
special  force  to  the  value  of  what  they  can  appre- 
ciate so  well.  But  a  question  like  this  needs  a 
very  wide  horizon,  and  must  be  looked  at  from 
many  sides.  It  will  be  best  to  regard  the  various 
aspects  of  it  severally,  dwelling  especially  on 
those  which  are  less  obvious  than  others. 

The  place  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  unique.  Half  a  century  ago  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  more  famous  as  Robert  Lowe,  in 
one  of  his  vigorous  speeches '  denounced  what 
he  called  the  lamentable  waste  of  time  in  the 
study  of  Greek.  Standing  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
looking  down  on  the  insignificant  dimensions  of 
Athens  with  its  suburbs,  he  wondered  what  in- 
fatuation   could    possess    men   to   spend    time  and 

'  See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  February,  1868. 
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trouble  on  a  thing  so  small.  The  words  are  un- 
worthy of  a  really  clever  man.  Possibly  there 
lurks  in  them  an  unconscious  sense  of  resentment 
against  his  old  University.     Milton  was  wiser  : 

'  Behold 
Where  on  the  /Egean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades  ; 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-throated  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flow'ry  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing  ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whisp'ring  stream.     Within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next. 
There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand  in  various-measured  verse, 
.^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 
Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called. 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 
Thence,  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambick,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate  and  chance  and  change  in  human  life, 
High  action  and  high  passion  best  describing. 
Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  antient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  th'  arsenal  and  fulmincd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 
B  4 
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To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear 
From  heaven  descended  to  the  lowly  house 
Of  Socrates.     See  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men  ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  aiid  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoics  severe.' — Book  IV. 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  long  quotation,  for 
possibly   younger    readers   are   more  familiar   with 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  than  with  Paradise  Regained. 
Tennyson,    too,    was    wiser    than    Lord     Sher- 
brooke  : 

'  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.' 

Must  all  this  be  sacrificed  to  our  haste  to  be  rich  ? 

Greece  has  been,  as  Freeman  loved  to  reiterate, 
a  breakwater  against  the  tide  of  invasion  from  the 
East,  and  the  struggle  for  life  against  Xerxes  and 
his  myriads  was  a  rehearsal  of  Eastern  Europe's 
stubborn  resistance  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  Turk 
and  Saracen.  It  is  not,  however,  in  that  feature 
of  her  history  that  the  secret  lies  of  its  attraction 
for  students,  but  in  the  microcosm  of  the  separate 
States  which  made  up  Hellas,  with  their  separate 
policies,  wars,  alliances,  and  clearly  chiselled  in- 
dividuality. No  community  ever  realized  so  in- 
tensely as  Athens  the  collective  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  yet  none  other  was  ever  so  rich 
in  the  fulness  of  personal  development  of  the 
citizens  one  by  one.  A  climate  '  '  gilded  by  eter- 
nal   summer  ^'    the    configuration    of    a    coastline 

'    At'  ii^povaraTov  it'idfpos.      Sophocles. 

-  ]^vron,  Childe  Harold. 
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diversified  by  endless  indentations,  a  landscape 
breathing  inexhaustible  inspiration  —  all  these 
things  combined  to  foster  the  free  expansion  of 
the  individual,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  para- 
mount sense  of  loyalty  to  the  'city.'  The  story, 
as  Thucydides  tells  it,  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
like  the  stories  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  &c.,  in 
the  pages  of  Sismondi,  is  an  object-lesson  for 
statesmen  in  all  time.  When  John  Bright  said 
that  there  is  more  to  be  learned  from  a  number 
of  the  Times  than  from  all  the  books  of  Thucy- 
dides, he  was  forgetting  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
modern  publicist  is  an  outcome  of  experience  gar- 
nered from  the  past.  Just  as  the  history  of  the 
tiny  States  of  ancient  Greece,  in  their  complica- 
tions with  one  another,  is  a  world-history  in  minia- 
ture, so  the  history  of  their  internal  policies  is  an 
epitome  of  the  conflict,  for  ever  recurring,  between 
wealth  and  poverty,  the  few  and  the  many.  The 
chancelleries  of  modern  Europe,  the  Downing 
Street  of  our  own  island,  can  learn  much,  if  they 
will,  of  statecraft  from  these  old  annals. 

Similarly,  the  literary  treasures  unlocked  by  the 
knowledofe  of  Greek  as  it  was  written  of  old  are 
a  little  world  in  themselves.  Scarcely  can  any 
department  in  literature  be  named  that  has  not 
its  model  and  prototype  in  the  golden  age  of 
Athens.  No  aspect  of  life  but  is  touched  by  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  the  poetry  of  the  Athenian 
drama.  Of  course,  these  (and  the  Homeric  epics, 
&c.)  can  be  read  in  English  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  Greek  ;  but  no  one  who  knows  will 
say  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  read  them 
in   the   original.      Champagne   decanted   loses    its 
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sparkle  and  flavour.  Truly,  to  lose  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  is  to  leave  the  spring  out  of 
the  year. 

The  influence  in  this  way  of  ancient  Greece  on 
the  world  has  been  even  greater  indirectly  than 
directly.  Greece  cannot  claim,  like  Rome,  to 
have  had  a  world-wide  empire,  for  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  were  ephemeral.  And  yet,  through 
Rome,  Greece  has  dominated  the  civilized  world. 
The  trite  saying  of  the  courtier-poet  of  Augustus, 
acutest  of  observers,  *  who  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,'  though  perhaps  he  *  never  did  a  wise  one,' 
is  true  in  a  wider  sense  than  he  intended  : 

'  Grsecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.' 

Roman  legions,  with  their  compact  array,  serried 
shields,  and  levelled  pikes,  subdued  the  nations  ; 
Roman  lawyers,  with  their  strong  judicial  instinct, 
legislated  wisely  for  the  vanquished  ;  but  it  was 
Greece  that  moulded  the  inner  life  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  subtle  enchantments  of  art  and 
literature,  and  by  all  the  refinements — sometimes, 
alas!  enervating  —  which  make  up  civilization. 
Southern  Italy  to  this  day  is  far  more  Greek  than 
Roman.  Its  people  have  the  suppleness,  the  grace, 
the  versatility  of  Athens,  not  the  stern  unbending 
dignity  of  the  Trasteverini.  The  '  Dying  Gladi- 
ator,' the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  breathe  the  sen- 
timent and  reveal  the  plastic  fingers  of  the  land 
of  Phidias.  Tear  out  the  page  of  Hellas  from 
the  annals  of  Europe,  and  you  make  all  that  fol- 
lows unintelligible ;  the  imperial  influence  of 
Rome,  the  taming  of  the  Barbarians,  the  chivalry 
of  feudalism,  the  efflorescence  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury,  the  marvellous  material  progress  of  our  own 
era.  To  know  Latin  is  something,  but  to  know 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  nation  which 
marched  before  Rome  across  the  stage  of  the 
civilized  world  is  many  times  more  precious. 
The  old  fancy  is  exploded  that  Latin  is  derived 
from  Greek  ;  but  it  is  true  to  the  end  that  the 
mantle  of  Greece,  in  her  glory,  dropped  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  victorious  successor.  To  divorce 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  to  rend  asunder 
two  lives  bound  together  indissolubly. 

There  are  exceptional  men,  as  Cobbett  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  thoroughly  masters  of  English 
without  knowing  any  other  language  ;  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  or  speak  English 
perfectly  without  knowing  Greek.  Even  apart  from 
the  elasticity  which  comes  from  mastering  the  most 
copious  and  the  most  clear-cut  of  all  languages,  the 
mere  fact  that  many  of  our  words  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  is  important.  Very  often  the  real 
meaning,  the  inner  sense  of  a  word,  reveals  itself 
only  in  this  way.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  if  ever 
(which  happily  is  unlikely)  a  '  fonetic '  jargon, 
obliterating  the  origin  of  words,  shall  reduce 
English  to  the  level  of  a  Polynesian  dialect. 

The  wisest  men  of  ancient  Greece  were  children 
in  physical  science — very  clever  children,  making 
at  times  very  clever  guesses  at  the  truth,  but  in- 
experienced as  children  are.  But  in  mental  science 
the  teachers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  are  still 
unapproached,  unapproachable.  The  outlines  of 
psychology  traced  by  Aristotle  are  ineffaceable. 
The  progress  of  physical  science  may  show  that 
the  workings  of  thought  and  emotion  are  resoluble 
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into  physical  causes,  but  it  cannot  eliminate,  what 
is  the  cardinal  point  in  Aristotle's  psychology,  the 
supremacy  of  the  deliberate  choice ',  the  casting 
vote  of  the  will,  either  enlightened  and  free  or  a 
slave  to  the  impulse  of  the  senses.  After  all,  the 
study  of  man  is  more  interesting  than  the  study 
of  his  environment. 

II. 

But  some  will  rejoin,  What  is  all  this  to  ordinary 
persons  in  England  to-day.-^  Granted  that  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  to  which  Greek  is  the  passport 
are  priceless  to  students,  that  the  world  would  be 
poorer  without  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  the  dra- 
matists, that  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  as 
far  above  Cicero's  finest  declamations  as  John 
Bright  is  above  Gladstone  in  oratory,  that  the 
mental  philosophy  of  Stagira  still  holds  its  place 
in  the  van  of  modern  thought,  that  no  translation 
can  give  the  flavour  and  zest  of  the  original,  that 
for  the  literary  man  and  the  statesman,  the  artist 
and  the  student  of  Nature,  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian,  Greek  is  indispensable  if  he  would 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  vocation,  still  the  question 
remains,  Is  there  any  use  in  forcing  Greek  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  on  reluctant  boys  and  youths  at 
school  and  college  generally  }  Might  not  their  time 
be  spent  better?  Is  there  not  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  Greek  in  their  case  } 

Many  will  allow  readily  that  Greek  ought  to 
be  retained  as  one  of  the  special  studies  of  Oxford 
for  those  who  like  it,  just  as  entomology  or  con- 

*  r\  irpoaiptatu 
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chology  has  its  votaries  ;  also,  that  there  should 
be  a  professorial  chair  to  encourage  those  who 
care  for  such  things  to  become  familiar  with  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  to  provide  editions, 
with  all  the  latest  emendations,  of  Plato,  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  rest.  But  they  demur  to  requiring 
Greek  generally,  and  they  deny  that  it  deserves  to 
be  made  a  sine  qua  non  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  degree  or  for  entrance  into  the  University. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy apart  from  the  other,  as  distinct  essen- 
tially, though  in  some  measure  parallel  to  it ;  for 
to  the  end  of  time,  however  much  the  level  of 
average  teaching  for  the  million  may  be  raised, 
those  who  have  leisure  from  manual  toil  and 
capacity  for  climbing  the  heights  will  be  in  a 
minority.  Is  the  learning  of  Greek  in  itself  and 
apart  from  the  ulterior  advantages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  a  good  discipline  for  whatever 
may  be  the  future  career  .-^  Is  it  really  the  way 
to  fit  men  to  play  their  part  well  in  the  arena  of 
life?  If  it  is,  none  who  are  wise  will  be  in  haste 
to  displace  it  from  the  course  of  study. 

These  are  memorable  words  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Paget  on  another  subject :  '  The  knowledge 
of  it  was  useless  ;  the  discipline  of  acquiring  it  was 
beyond  all  price  '.'  Even  if  the  learner  forgets, 
before  many  years  are  past,  the  little  that  he  has 
picked  up  of  Greek  at  school  or  college,  '  the 
discipline  of  acquiring  it  is  beyond  all  price.' 

The  aim  of  all  education  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name  is  to  train  the  faculties,  rather  than  to  impart 
knowledge.     To  pour  information  into  the  pupil's 
'   Guardian^  August  13,  1902. 
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brain,  however  useful  the  information  may  be,  instead 
of  stimulating  and  guiding  his  receptivity,  is  '  cram.' 
It  clogs  and  dulls  and  enfeebles  the  faculties  which 
it  ought  to  sharpen  and  strengthen,  just  as  undi- 
gested food  weakens  the  bodily  frame.  In  the  early 
staees  of  education  the  learner  is  learning  how  to 
learn;  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  the  very  end, 
he  is  using  the  power  thus  acquired.  Of  course, 
where  the  time  is  short  this  preliminary  process 
must  be  curtailed.  The  question,  however,  now 
is  not  about  elementary  schools,  but  schools  of  a 
higher  type. 

What,  then,  are  the  mental  habits,  the  formation 
of  which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  sensible  system 
of  education  ?  Observation  and  memory.  The 
due  cultivation  of  these  implies  the  power  of  sort- 
ing, adapting,  combining  what  we  know  ;  it  leads 
to  accuracy,  quickness,  resourcefulness  ;  it  involves 
to  some  degree  moral  qualities,  such  as  industry, 
patience  and  fidelity.  Certainly  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  these  results  can  only  be  attained  by 
learning  Greek.  It  is  not  absurd  to  say  that  to 
learn  Greek,  if  the  teaching  is  judicious,  is  a  pre- 
eminently effective  way  to  this  attainment. 

No  language  can  be  compared  with  Greek  in 
universality.  It  has  the  energy  of  Northern 
Europe  with  the  pliability  of  the  South  ;  it  has 
the  nice  precision  of  French,  the  musicalness  of 
Italian,  the  sturdy  downrightness  of  German;  in 
versatility,  in  copiousness,  in  the  symmetry  and 
exactness  of  its  grammatical  structure,  it  stands 
alone,  incomparable.  Like  the  Nasmyth  hammer, 
it  can  foroe  an  anchor  or  fashion  a  lacework  of 
iron.     The  notion  has  been,  Greek  for  the  learned 
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professions  only.  No.  For  Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Service,  counting-house,  where  can  we  find  any- 
thing really  adequate  to  take  the  place  of  Greek, 
merely  as  a  preparatory  exercise  ? 

There  is  a  certain  order,  not  to  be  disregarded 
with  impunity,  in  education — words,  things,  ideas. 
Not  seldom  the  failure,  when  education  fails,  comes 
from  disregard  of  this  fundamental  law.  The  study 
of  words  comes  naturally  first,  for  though  thinking 
is  possible  without  words,  thinking  is  grievously 
hampered,  nor  can  be  distinct  and  expeditious, 
without  verbal  expression,  words  being  the  sym- 
bols, the  counters,  the  shorthand  of  thought.  The 
study  of  facts  comes  next,  for  the  learner  has  to 
amass  facts,  to  be  distinguished  and  classified,  in 
order  to  have  something  for  hypothesis  to  work 
upon,  a  irov  cttw  for  generalizing,  without  which 
theorizing  is  merely  beating  the  air.  Last,  in 
proper  order,  comes  generalizing.  Language,  his- 
tory (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word),  philosophy — 
here  is  the  syllabus  of  a  sound  education.  As 
always  happens,  the  three  stages  in  this  process 
necessarily  overlap  one  another,  and  are  in  part 
simultaneous,  though  progressive  and  consecu- 
tive in  the  main.  Grammar  is  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice. 

Time  ago  there  was  a  phrase  in  vogue  which 
one  does  not  often  hear  now — a  '  pai;i/u/ scho\a.r,' 
one  who  takes  pains,  who  is  (it  was  a  favourite 
word  with  James  Riddle)  raXaiircopos,  who  in  the 
^  pursuit  of  knowledge  does  not  shrink  from  self- 
denying  toil,  who  plods  on  perseveringly  through 
difficulties.  So  it  is  in  Greek  grammar.  Even 
the  tiresome  drudgery  of  noting  breathings  rough 
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and  smooth,  accents  sharp  and  fiat,  &c.,  by  the 
close  attention  which  it  exacts,  is  an  incentive  and 
a  discipline  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The 
preciseness  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  syntax 
and  the  metre  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  good  tread- 
mill for  the  learner. 

The  study  of  Greek  exacts  in  a  quite  special 
degree  close  and  careful  observation,  a  clear  and 
retentive  memory ;  it  exercises  continually  the 
habit  of  distinguishing  one  from  another  things 
separated  by  very  slight  and  very  delicate  shades 
of  difference,  almost  endless,  yet  always  according 
to  law.  No  language  exemplifies  in  its  every 
detail  so  remarkably  as  Greek  the  presence  of 
law  ;  and  it  is  the  boast  of  our  own  day  to  have 
discovered  the  presence  of  law  everywhere.  In 
its  complex  and  exquisite  organization  Greek  re- 
sembles one  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  which 
are  the  glory  of  our  engineering  skill.  There  are 
minute  and  elaborate  adjustments  and  counter- 
poises almost  without  end  ;  and  yet  the  whole 
thing  is  simple  enough  when  the  law  is  grasped 
which  regulates  it.  In  learning  Greek  the  richness 
of  the  vocabulary  and  the  intricacy  of  the  grammar 
can  be  mastered  only  by  resolution  and  perse- 
verance— in  fact  by  the  very  same  qualities  of 
character  which  will  stand  the  learner  in  good  stead 
when  he  shall  have  to  face  the  fortune  of  war  in 
a  campaign,  or  an  adverse  majority  in  Parliament, 
or  a  panic,  as  of  1880,  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  learning  of  Greek  may  be  distasteful  and 
irksome  not  infrequently,  like  learning  the  alphabet 
or  the  notes  on  a  piano,  but  the  very  difficulty 
enhances  the  value  of  what  is  gained  by  the  effort. 
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The  Russian  is  said  to  be  an  apt  linguist  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  own  language.  It  is  often 
objected  that  boys  (and  men)  while  struggling  with 
a  hard  sentence  are  quite  unappreciative  ;  that 
*  very  little  Greek  sticks  to  them  when  all  is  done, 
and  that  they  soon  forget  that  little.'  But  even 
so  the  mere  effort  has  been  good  :  the  energy 
expended  on  doing  a  thing  is  really,  after  all, 
worth  far  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  thing 
done.  The  repugnance  and  distaste  which  have 
to  be  overcome  must  be  reckoned  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  balance-sheet,  for  nothing  strengthens 
and  ennobles  like  surmounting  obstacles.  If  it 
is  an  axiom  in  education  that  one  must  find  out 
the  special  aptitude,  which  means  vocation,  it  is 
true  equally  that  one  ought  to  compel  oneself  at 
times  to  work  against  the  grain.  Vigorous  exer- 
cise is  healthy. 

In  this  respect  can  we  devise  a  good  substitute 
for  Greek  ?  French  is  suggested  by  some  ;  and 
it  is  urged  that  so  there  would  be  the  additional 
advantage  of  acquiring  a  language,  which  even 
now,  the  German  victories  of  1870  notwithstand- 
ing, is  practically  useful  almost  everywhere  in  the 
civilized  world.  French  is  a  delightful  language, 
especially  for  conversation,  and  English  people 
whose  lot  is  above  the  necessity  of  constant  manual 
work  ought  to  learn  it,  just  as  English  people  ought 
to  learn  more  generally  to  swim.  But  French  is 
learnt  more  easily,  more  intelligently,  more  thor- 
oughly after  learning  Greek  and  Latin  than  be- 
fore ' ;    and   it   can    be    acquired   far   more   quickly 

*  Examiners  have  said  that  a  sounder  proficiency  in  modern 
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in  a  few  weeks  at  Rouen  or  Tours  than  by  months 
of  study  at  home.  As  for  French  at  schools,  there 
is  a  practical  quandary  ;  the  teacher,  if  English, 
is  apt  to  be  less  expert ;  if  French,  less  com- 
petent to  keep  order.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert 
that  French,  with  all  its  charm  as  a  language,  can 
supply  the  same  drill  for  mental  and  moral  faculties 
as  Greek.  Probably  the  unstudious  boy  would 
hardly  carry  away  from  school  more  French  than 
now  Greek.  Certainly  his  mind  and  character 
would  not  have  had  the  same  discipline. 

Would  mathematics  or  chemistry  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  Greek  ?  Possibly,  as  far  as 
accuracy  goes.  But  accuracy  (with  retentiveness 
of  memory)  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  Studies 
such  as  these  touch  only  one  side  of  man's  nature ; 
they  teach  about  his  environment,  but  he  is  greater 
than  his  surroundings ;  they  leave  out  man  ;  they 
are  inhuman  \  The  average  boy  may  be  uncri- 
tical of  the  personages  in  the  epic  or  the  drama, 
nor  very  much  on  the  alert  as  to  the  drift  of  the 
story ;  yet  somehow  he  takes  it  in.  He  has  his 
preferences  and  aversions  ;  he  gives  his  vote  for 
or  against  the  hero  and  the  rest ;  he  is  penetrated, 
half  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  by  a  sense  of  ethical 
fitness  ;  he  is  all  the  time,  though  happily  he  knows 
it  not  (he  would  be  a  *  prig  *  if  he  did),  building 
up  his  own  character.  It  would  be  like  leaving 
the  Prince  out  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  play  to 
put  chemistry  or  mathematics  in   place  of  Greek 


languages  can  often  be  noticed  in  students  who  have  not  been 
on  '  the  Modern  Side  '  exclusively. 

'  The  old  phrase,  '  literae  humaniores,'  has  a  meaning. 
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and    Latin.     These   '  dead '   lanLruag-es    have    been 
alive,  which   cannot   be   said   of  ciphers   or   of  in 
organic  matter. 

*  But  it  is  a  barrier  against  poor  students  ;  it 
shuts  them  out  of  the  University  to  require  Greek 
in  Responsions.'  The  objection  is  unreal.  The 
youth  really  in  love  with  knowledge,  who  seeks 
admission  into  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  can  learn,  is  not  so  easily  deterred  ; 
he  contrives  somehow,  as  many  a  sturdy  young 
peasant  in  the  northern  part  of  our  island  can 
testify,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  and 
he  becomes  twice  a  man  for  the  effort.  What  he 
knows  he  knows  all  the  more  thoroughly  because 
of  having  to  conquer  it  without  the  appliances 
which  make  the  path  too  easy.  Other  causes, 
financial,  social,  repel  the  poor  student,  not  the 
requisition  of  Greek. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  in  its  wider 
bearings  ;  let  us  look  at  it  for  one  moment  from 
one  or  two  other  points  of  view.  An  argument, 
very  serious  in  coming  from  practical  men,  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  in  a  pass  examination  a  certain 
number  of  those  who  get  through  have  not  appa- 
rently profited  by  their  work,  and  have  only 
crammed  up  the  subject  for  the  examination.  But 
the  same  would  be  true  much  more  of  algebra  or 
Euclid,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  abolish,  and 
which  in  many  professions  are  absolutely  useless. 
In  every  examination  and  in  every  system  there 
must  always  be  hard  cases,  and  weak  men  who 
pass  with  difficulty,  or  who  have  found  their  subject 
distasteful,  or  who  have  been  hampered  by  inade- 
quate early  training ;    but   no  wise  man   legislates 
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for  hard  cases.  It  miofht  be  riorht  that  there  should 
be  a  dispensing  clause,  and  that  the  University 
might  by  decree  of  Convocation  except  certain 
persons ;  but  that  is  the  utmost  that  should  be 
done  for  those  who  suffer  from  any  accidental  dis- 
ability. To  change  the  system,  to  do  away  with 
compulsory  Greek  from  Responsions,  means  to 
disarrange  the  education  of  almost  all  the  schools 
in  the  country.  It  means  that  Greek  will  be  not 
a  normal  subject  of  instruction,  but  a  special  sub- 
ject, taken  up  by  those  who  wish  to  stand  for 
university  scholarships  in  classics.  All  who  study 
mathematics,  or  science,  or  even  modern  history, 
will  be  exempt  from  it,  and  many  men  will  go 
up  to  the  University  of  Oxford  and  find  that  they 
are  practically  debarred  from  the  great  school  of 
Literce  Humantores ;  the  one  subject  which  they 
will  discover  might  be  seriously  worth  their  while 
to  study.  The  young  man  who  wished  to  take 
Orders  would  know  that  even  the  alphabet  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  written  would  have 
to  be  mastered,  at  an  age  when  such  drudgery 
would  be  particularly  distasteful,  and  would  won- 
der what  could  be  the  be^nefit  of  the  smattering 
of  French  which  he  had  acquired  to  one  who  was 
too  poor  to  travel  and  had  no  taste  for  commercial 
pursuits,  or  of  the  elementary  science  which  a 
couple  of  handbooks  would  teach  him  in  a  few 
hours.  Those  who  regret  the  time  spent  on  the 
study  of  Greek  when  they  were  young  forget  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  would  have  been 
without  it.  Take  away  the  great  basis  of  edu- 
cated thought,  the  slight  but  widespread  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greatest  of  languages  and  literature, 
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and  the  whole  basis  of  modern  life  is  trans- 
formed. 

Our  Universities  should  exercise  a  wide  influence 
in  the  Empire  and  in  the  world,  but  it  must  be  by 
raising  the  world  to  their  standard,  not  by  lower- 
ing themselves.  Whatever  the  claims  of  physical 
science  (no  one  will  neglect  it,  while  there  is  so 
much  money  in  it)  and  the  commercial  advantages 
of  modern  languages  may  be,  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  the  future  as  of  the  last  four  hundred 
years  must  be  based  upon  the  two  great  classical 
languages  and  their  literatures,  an  ideal  to  which 
education  all  over  the  world  may  look.  There  is 
great  danger  in  the  extension  of  education  that 
the  lower  may  swamp  the  higher.  The  wisdom 
of  the  New  World  is  built  upon  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  mind  which  the  culture  of  Greek 
initiated.  Are  we  quite  sure  that  when  Greek 
goes  we  shall  keep  what  it  has  brought  } 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  Humanism  testifies  to 
the  power  that  Humanism  exercised  '.  The  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  studies  is  so  subtle  that  it 
is  scarcely  appreciated ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted, 
how  far  either  the  Reformation  or  the  creation 
of  the  modern  world  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  silent  influence  of  the  revived  classical 
studies.  There  is  the  possibility  now  of  a  tyranny 
of  material  science  as  powerful  and  even  more 
barbarous  than  the  tyranny  of  scholasticism.  It 
is  not  the  more  humane  and  liberal  aspect  of  re- 
ligion which  will  flourish,  when  mental  culture  de- 

'  The  Classical  jReuaissatice,  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P., 
&c.,  &c.    {T/ie  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  I.,  Chapter  xvi.) 
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clines.  Surely  our  Universities  will  ponder  well, 
before  they  make  the  great  revolution  which  is 
implied  in  general  culture  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory Greek. 

One  thing  must  be  admitted.  The  time  given, 
by  our  present  method  of  teaching,  at  school  and 
college  to  "  the  classics "  may  well  be  curtailed. 
Books  of  extracts  from  the  great  writers — for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Thackeray's  admirable  Anthologies 
Greek  and  Latin, — supply  all  that  is  wanted,  ex- 
cept for  the  specialist  ;  and  in  this  way  (another 
advantage)  what  tends  to  corrupt  the  thoughts  can 
be  eliminated.  Otherwise  "  the  classics  "  will  be 
extruded  by  sheer  want  of  room. 
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